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royal seal itself. To William the Breton it is plain the
scene recalls the flight of Benhadad and his Syrians
from Jerusalem: but the loss is even more serious, for
the clerks have now, he declares, no means of esti-
mating the royal dues, new statistics are required,
all must be sought out and written anew with painful
labour.
The year closed in peace. Richard was busy in the
south, and the Norman regents made truce with Philip.
Years of negotiation and intrigue, mingled with fight-
ing as fruitless as either, follow. They must be briefly
followed, but two points emerge from the study which
it is important to observe. Philip never entirely lost
his hold on Normandy; he never ceased to scheme for
new acquisitions in it, piece by piece, as war or trickery
should give him the chance to take them. And a new
line of attack was afforded by the family relations
of the Angevin house. Richard was still childless.
His brother Geoffrey's widow, Constance, unequally
yoked in marriage with Ranulf, earl of Chester, whom
she would not suffer within her sight, held Brittany for
her boy Arthur. She was ready, as the Bretons had
always been, to prefer the distant overlordship of the
French king to the close and masterful suzerainty of
the Norman duke.
In 1196 Constance was entrapped and imprisoned,
but the Breton lords placed Arthur under Philip's pro-
tection. The war which followed was desultory and
ineffective, but Richard found an effectual support in
a new alliance with Raymond VL of Toulouse; by which
the count married the king's "sister, Joanna, the widowed
queen of Sicily. With the emperor too he began to